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THE GROWTH OF ETHICAL IDEALS IN OLD 
TESTAMENT TIMES 



PROFESSOR WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE, PH.D. 
Pacific Theological Seminar)', Berkeley, Cal. 



" A generation is growing up which is calling ethical Christianity 
into question, just as two preceding generations called in question 

historical Christianity The difficulty which young men 

today have in accepting Christianity is not intellectual, but moral." 
These words were recently quoted with approval by a distinguished 
teacher of ethics. Whether this statement describes a generally 
observed tendency of today may be open to debate. But from large 
experience with college men the writer feels convinced that it is entirely 
true of the Old Testament elements in Christianity. The reason 
is not far to seek. While in most universities and theological semi- 
naries the substance and spirit of Old Testament scholarship finds 
expression in terms commensurate with the intelligence and needs 
of our time, the great mass of religious instruction exhibits little more 
than forced accommodation to the new standards. So long as the 
substantial coequality of the Old and New Testaments is assumed, 
the student does not see clearly that the former is developmentally 
as well as historically subordinate to the latter. In other words, the 
differences between successive periods of Old Testament religion, 
and between the Old Testament as a whole and the New Testament 
as a whole, are differences of growth. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that the ethical standard of each period of Old Testament 
religion exhibits a lower stage of spiritual development than that 
which follows, and that ethically, morally, philosophically, these 
standards fall short of the Christian standard. The process of dis- 
crimination involved in such a study frees the student from the false 
obligation to justify the unjustifiable, and, in the language of Job, 
to "speak unrighteously for God." His ethical difficulties with the 
Bible will vanish in direct proportion to his willingness to make room 
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there for the cancellations of development in matters religious as 
well as scientific. 

For a just appreciation of the facts of ethical development in He- 
brew religion, it is necessary to realize that religion and general cul- 
ture were practically inseparable in antiquity. In their reactions 
upon each other this is true today. But the farther one goes back 
into the beginnings of history, the more the different forms of author- 
ity by which men's actions are now regulated are seen to merge into 
one. What we now call morals is in the earliest times represented 
by a body of tribal customs rigidly enforced upon all members of the 
community by discipline and habit. What we now call law is repre- 
sented by a system of prohibitions and punishments unsparingly 
enforced by all members of the tribe upon him whom they suspect 
to be refractory. What we now call science is represented by a series 
of myths and legends, giving supernatural reasons for the tribal 
customs and the fierceness with which any infraction of those customs 
must be punished. What we now call religion was a part of all three 
sets of facts, and its chief practical manifestation was a disposition 
to provide existing practices with divine sanctions. Since religion 
in primitive times was not a separate body of abstract beliefs, but 
concretely a part of almost all that we would class as general culture 
in the form of tribal customs and institutions, and since primitive 
culture undeniably has by a long process of evolution developed into 
modern civilization, it follows inevitably that religion has shared with 
civilization this process of progressive development, from the crudest 
expressions of the religious instinct in nature, ancestor, and fetish 
worship, to the exalted form in which it has expressed itself in the 
teachings of Jesus. 

When, therefore, we speak of the development of religion, or of 
the ethical content of religion, we are using an elliptical term and 
really mean the development of the ethically religious man. The 
truth of this is obvious, and it implies that the development of the 
ethically religious man is at the same time the development of the 
rational man, the artistic man, the civilized man. The history of 
ethical ideals, therefore, is a history of growth, exhibiting on the one 
hand a process in man, on the other, a progress in idea and institution; 
the process is the growing fitness of the vehicle of revelation, the 
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progress is the greater perfection of the religion. Needless to say, 
the conception of revelation that underlies this study regards it as an 
illumination from within, not a communication from without; as an 
educative, not an instructional, process. 

The conceptual materials which are to form the basis of our study 
are imbedded in the literature of the Old Testament. Obviously 
we must know the historical sequence in which that literature grew 
up. The historical method has been called the gift of God to the 
present generation, and nowhere has it been applied with more faith- 
fulness, nor with a greater weight of intellect, than in the field of 
biblical research. Most of the labor has been expended — where 
indeed it was needed most — in the literary analysis of the Old Testa- 
ment. That task may now be said to be accomplished, for the uncer- 
tainties that remain do not affect ultimate issues. To defer the 
attempt to understand anything until everything contributory to that 
understanding is beyond dispute is certainly not wise. As a result 
of this literary analysis, verified by linguistics, by the history of laws 
and institutions, by the testimony of the monuments, and by our 
knowledge of the history of contemporary nations, the actual and 
approximate dates of the various books and literary strata of the Old 
Testament are now known with a remarkable degree of precision. 
This knowledge naturally has become the basis for a reinterpreta- 
tion of Hebrew religion in terms of development. The application 
of the historical method clearly shows how 

Every fiery prophet of old time, 
And all the sacred madness of the bard, 
When God made music through them could but speak 
His music by the framework and the chord. 

More significant still, it is seen that Israel's religion runs a course 
of orderly development along lines marked out by the literary chro- 
nology of the Old Testament, covering roughly a period of a thousand 
years. That the laws which are found to have controlled the growth 
of Israel's moral ideals are essentially the same as those with whose 
operation we are acquainted elsewhere is not surprising. Just as 
the occurrence of some elements of the Mosaic law in the recently 
discovered Code of Hammurabi, older than Moses by a thousand 
years, shows that the great Hebrew nation-builder founded his legis- 
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lative system on the proved experience of past generations, so the 
study of Semitic origins has shown that many religious practices and 
institutions, once believed to be the peculiar possession of the Hebrews, 
were known and practiced centuries before this gifted people made 
them a part of their own religious economy. It is precisely what 
our belief in the genetic unity (cf. Acts, chap. 14) of all religion, and 
in the continuity of its development, would lead us to expect. Nor 
does it furnish cause for fear lest the ascertainment of such genetic 
relationships should undermine faith in the objects of religion and 
in the reality of revelation. What it does undermine is a false theory 
of revelation which an appeal to the facts does not sustain and which 
in the interest of sound religious progress ought no longer to be suf- 
fered to go unchallenged. 

In passing now to a particular consideration of Israel's earliest 
ethical ideals, we beg to remind the reader that this study presupposes 
acceptance of what may be called the assured results of Old Testa- 
ment scholarship. The student who desires to verify details of liter- 
ary analysis is referred to the various modern treatises on Old Testa- 
ment Introduction. The limits of my subject do not permit me to 
extend this investigation beyond the point at which Old Testament 
literature begins. But of Hebrew literature earlier than the ninth 
or tenth century b. c. only scattered fragments survive, almost entirely 
in the form of songs. Among these the Song of Deborah (Judg., 
chap. 5) must be, substantially, our point of departure, for contem- 
porary literature is the only satisfactory source for the study of ethical 
ideals. This does not take us back even to the time of Moses. Yet 
according to a well-known law primitive conceptions of God and 
duty survive in their effects and often in their original form in the 
later stages of religious development. Adding to this corroborative 
evidence derived from the ideas of kindred peoples in similar political 
conditions, we may feel certain that we can obtain at least inferential 
knowledge of moral beginnings antedating even the time of Moses. 
Thus the cruel boast of the blood-avenger in the Song of Lamech 
may be an echo from a time when the excesses of private revenge 
had not yet been checked by the Mosaic law of retaliation (Exod., 
chap. 21). But this sifting is delicate work and had better not be 
attempted in this general study. It must be our endeavor, in any 
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case, to consider individual instances of ethical or unethical conduct 
only as illustrations of the principle under which they are subsumed. 
Deeply significant for our purposes is the fact that the Hebrews tried 
to make their conception of the divine conduct and nature the regu- 
lative ideal of their own account. True, the statement "Ye shall 
be holy; 1 for I, Yahweh, your God, am holy" (Lev. 19:2) is found 
in one of the later law codes. But the same principle is clearly im- 
plied in the writings of Amos, and was doubtless in force at a still 
earlier day. In order, therefore, not to overlook some important 
motives of conduct, we must ascertain the conception of God preva- 
lent at a given time, for both the ethical and the unethical elements 
in the Hebrew conception of his character were likely to work 
themselves out in conduct. Thus in Deborah's song Yahweh is a 
tribal deity, who accompanies his people into battle. The poet's 
imagination invests him with every element of fierce partisanship. 
From Sinai he comes marching to join the forces of Barak "against 
the mighty." We know from subsequent occurrences in Israel's 
history that this sharply particularistic conception of Yahweh was 
consonant with the perpetration of the most awful atrocities in his 
name. The tribal deity was believed to have only the interests of 
his own tribe at heart, and almost any act, however immoral from 
our point of view, was believed to have his sanction, if it tended to 
the advantage of the tribe and did not contravene tribal customs. 
A practice which the Hebrews shared with contemporary Semites 
was that of "devoting" the whole population of the enemy, putting 
to the sword men, women, and children indiscriminately, in the firm 
belief that it was in accordance with the will of Yahweh. Saul's and 
Samuel's treatment of the Amalekites is a case in point. Jael's act 
of treachery in murdering Sisera, and the poet's savage exultation 
over the act, are intelligible from this point of view. We are called 
upon neither to condemn nor to approve. To condemn is to be lack- 
ing in historical sense; to approve is to be lacking in clear ethical con- 
victions. But to be worthy heirs of the moral development by which 
Deborah's Yahweh, "the man of war," has become the Father of 
mankind and "the God of all peace," we must be fully conscious of 
the enormous difference between the two. 

1 The idea of holiness implied is only partly ethical. 
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The complex of traditions contained in the two prophetic docu- 
ments, known respectively as J and E, is our chief source of informa- 
tion on the early popular and prophetic conception of God and duty 
in Israel. The writings of Amos and Hosea furnish confirmatory 
evidence of the ideas that are imbedded in these ancient traditions, 
although in other ways these two preachers of righteousness stand 
at the turn of the road that leads to ethically higher and rationally 
more tenable views. It was the supreme achievement of Moses that 
he established as a national cult the worship of Yahweh, known at 
first to the Kenites only, or to a few North Arabic tribes. In any 
case the earliest traditions represent his worship localized at Mount 
Sinai. When the federated tribes adopted his worship as theirs, or, 
as the prophets put it, were chosen by him as his peculiar people, a 
national religion was established, and he became the God of the nation. 
When the nation so formed laid aside its nomadic habits and adopted 
a settled mode of life in Canaan, conditions were ripe for the intro- 
duction of the correlate idea that he was the God of the land occupied 
by his people. This development was furthered by the belief, widely 
prevalent among Semites at the time, 2 that there were many gods 
and that each exercised power within a limited domain. With the 
exception, therefore, of a few hints looking in the direction of later 
developments, the early traditions consistently speak of Yahweh as 
the God of Israel, not of mankind, and as the God of Palestine ("in- 
heritance of Yahweh" 3 ), not of the universe, or even of the world as 
then conceived. It must be evident that a conception of God which 
limits his interests to one nation, and his presence and the exercise 
of his power within the limits of a given mundane territory, thereby 
carves the mold within which every other thought of him must be 
cast. As we shall see, the restraining influence of this nationalistic 
conception of God was felt strongly in the sphere of human duty. Its 
immediate effect was to limit the range of moral obligation to dealings 
with one's countrymen. Given the belief that Yahweh's interest 
is limited to Israelites, and that he is the patron of justice only within 
the borders of their land, it follows that dealings with foreigners are 
governed by expediency, not by moral obligation. This circumscribed 

2 Cf . Mesha's inscription on the Moabite stone. 
3 1 Sam. 26:19. 
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character of Hebrew social morality corresponds to similar develop- 
ments elsewhere. Not until the beginning of the Christian era did the 
Romans, according to Lecky's History of European Morals, experi- 
ence that "enlargement of moral sympathies which, having at first 
comprised only a class or a nation, came at last, by the destruction 
of many artificial barriers, to include all classes and all nations." 
Though earlier Greek thinkers had expressed a broader view, Aris- 
totle in the fourth century B. c. still held that " Greeks owe no greater 
duties to barbarians than to wild beasts." While the Hebrews on 
the whole emancipated themselves much sooner from this restricted 
view of moral obligation, we must not blink the fact of its presence 
in the early records. 

One of the sources for the study of Hebrew ethical ideals is in 
the person of characters they idealized, such as Abraham, Jacob, 
Moses, Samuel, David, and others. In Gen., chap. 12 (J), Abraham 
appears, as elsewhere, in the r61e of a personalized ideal. To guard 
against possible danger to himself he tells a lie that may involve the 
dishonor of his wife. By the aid of Yahweh, who secures to Abraham 
the practical advantages of his deception, he triumphs over Pharaoh, 
who figures simply as a foreigner. The story implies the common 
belief and practice of the time that there is no moral obligation which 
a Hebrew is bound to observe in his dealings with foreigners. The 
same unmoral attitude is ascribed to Yahweh, who helps Abraham 
not because he is right, but because he is his client. A somewhat 
later doublet of the same tradition appears in Gen., chap. 20 (E), 
but with significant evidences of a deeper moral feeling. Abimelech 
here appears as the foreigner, the foil by which the shrewdness and 
superior divine affiliations of the tribal father are set off. The 
attempt to extricate Abraham from an unethical situation by sophistry 
is not morally defensible, but indicates that the narrator felt the injus- 
tice involved in a lie that proved injurious, even though it was an injury 
done to a foreigner. The slightly apologetic tone of the whole account 
indicates a heightening of the ethical ideal. Yet we should note 
that it still falls far short of the ideal of Amos, who makes divine aid 
dependent upon moral rectitude only; whereas here, as in the earlier 
account, Yahweh is pictured as enabling Abraham to mulct a man 
whom he has injured by a base untruth. 
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According to our moral standard it is Abraham, not Abimelech, 
who owes reparation. It is needless to point out that any exposition 
of these accounts which assumes them to be theoretically sound and 
objectively true, either in their social ethics or in making God an 
accessory to the moral delinquency of Abraham, is dangerously vicious 
in tendency. The teacher who does this is reviving obsolete and 
ethically imperfect standards of morality, and providing them with 
the sanction of an equally defective ethical conception of God. He 
is not availing himself of the historical point of view which enables 
the student to see the moral defects in these early portrayals of God 
and ideals of godly men as temporary elements in a developing pro- 
cess. The same historical, not moral, justification must be urged 
for the implied divine sanction of slavery, of polygamy, the low idea 
of womanhood, and the rude morals of sex. But to accept the com- 
paratively unenlightened moral judgment of these early writers as a 
completely true statement of what is right in human conduct; to 
accept the moral defects in their portrayal of God as true statements 
of what he did, does, and approves, is inexcusable in one who pro- 
fesses to accept at the same time the ethical standard of Jesus. The 
writer permits himself this digression because so much popular reli- 
gious instruction is still open to this reproof. It is not surprising that 
increasing numbers of thoughtful young people in our times find it 
morally difficult to accept the type of Christianity presented in this 
irrational and ethically confused teaching. 

Returning to the main theme under discussion, let us note that the 
ethical quality of these Abraham stories is not exceptional. Even 
greater moral obliquity is exhibited in the story that tells how Jacob 
deceives his blind old father, and filches the blessing from Esau, who 
represents the Edomites. Despite falsehood and deception, so runs 
the tale, Yahweh espouses the cause of Jacob, for it is again the case 
of an Israelite against a foreigner. On the same principles the Israel- 
ites on the eve of departure from Egypt are directed to borrow from 
the Egyptians with the concealed intention of keeping what they get. 
Even the Deuteronomist has preserved among the regulations he 
ascribes to God one which provides that no Israelite may eat "an 
animal that dieth of itself" (Deut. 14:21), but that he may give it 
to a sojourner (ger), or sell it to a foreigner (nSkrt). Here the pro- 
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hibitory part of the injunction is in the interest of a type of "holiness" 
which Jesus repudiated as non-moral (Mark 7:15), while the per- 
missive part is in flagrant contradiction of the Golden Rule. But it 
is interesting to note that the sojourner, a resident foreigner to whom 
some rights have been conceded, is held to be entitled to a little 
more consideration than a plain foreigner who may be doubly 
victimized by divine permission. All this illustrates how the national 
God idea worked itself out in practical ethics. The conviction that 
God always acts or wills according to an absolute moral standard 
has at this time scarcely dawned upon the Hebrew mind. They 
ascribe to him some moral characteristics, but not a moral character 
founded upon eternal ethical principles. In the light of this fact and 
of their particularism we can understand how they could regard 
Yahweh as guardian of justice and morality in Israel, and yet ascribe 
to him acts and commands that are neither just nor moral. The 
discerning student will already have perceived that in all this we really 
discover the early Israelite painting his own ethical portrait, objecti- 
fying his own ethical ideals. It is he, not God, whose moral character 
lacks coherence, whose acts are often immoral and unjust, whose 
humanity has racial and geographical limits, and whose religion is 
still honeycombed with unreason and superstition. As indicated 
on a preceding page, one of the tendencies of primitive religion is 
to fortify existing practices with divine sanctions. Perhaps not 
theoretically, but practically this involves the assumption that Yah- 
weh's will coincides with Israel's national customs and morality; 
that he is the guardian of the social order as it exists, and that any 
infraction of it is an infraction of his will. It means that the average 
Israelite, at crucial points in his ethical life, contemplated his own 
imperfect ethical ideals, and naively called them God's ideals. Against 
this comfortable conception of God's character and demands Amos 
and Hosea were the first to hurl passionate denials. The immeasur- 
ably valuable impulse which they gave to the ethical development of 
Israel's religion will be taken up in the next study. 



